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Dear Friend, 

We have the pleasnre to inform you 
that, by the appointment of the Society of Teachers in this 
city, we are requested to present to you their thanks for the 
very interesting obituary Memoir of our departed and much 
lamented brother, Robert F. Mott, and to request of you a 
copy for publication. Hoping that there may be no difiicuKy 
in the wny of your compliance with their fond request, wo 
subscribe, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours, with much respect, 



TEACHERS SOCIETY IN NEW yOKK. 

Dear Friends, 

The solemn and affecting interest which per- 
vaded the meeting of Teachers last evening, during the read- 
ing of the Memoir concerning our deceased associate, was no 
less congenial to my feelings than the entire unanimity with 
which the Society added their testimony to the truth of what 
was read. The name of Robert F. Mott is worthy of a far 
more skilful hand. But if, in the opinion of my friends, the 
publication of what I hare written of him, will have any tend- 
ency to promote those virtues by which his life was so remark- 
ably adorned, my humble effort will be very cheerfully sub- 
mitted to your disposal. 

I am, with much esteem. 

Yours, 

cooLD BROwn. 
NfwYork. llmo. 5lk. 1826. 
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4 CORRESPONDENCE. 

BIR. OOOLD BROWN, 

Dear Sir, 

The undersigned, being a Committee 
appointed by a resolution of the Calliopean Society, of the 9th 
instant, have the pleasure to request (in behalf of the Society) 
that you will furnish them wim a copy of the biographicai 
Memoir, delivered by you before the Society, of the life and 
character of our much esteeined and lamented fellow member, 
Robert F. Mott, in order that the same may be published, as 
an honourable memento and tribute of respect to departed 
virtue and exalted worth — a compliance with the wishes of 
the society wiU be duly appreciated by 

Your assured friends, * 

OLIVER T. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH W. SMITH, 
JOSEPH M. SMITH. 

Jiew York, Nov. lUh, 1826. 



TO OLIVER T. HEWLETT AND OTHERS, A COMMITTEE OF THE 

OALLIOPEAN SOCIETY. 

pear Friends, 

In preparing a Memoir of our worthy friend Robert F. 
Mott, (late president of the society you represent,) I scarcely 
dared to hope that I should be able to satisfy the just expect- 
ations of the two literary societies that had assigned to me the 
melancholy service. In my humble sketch of his character, 
nothing more was attempted than a pWa and faithful narra- 
tive of what was well known to most o(Ht»Be who have heard 
it. If there are others who will probably read this simple ac- 
count with interest, it will afford me satisfaction to think that 
that interest is not derived from what is in any degree ficti- 
tious. In respect to publication, I submit to the judgement of 
my friends. 

I am, with much esleem, 

Tours, 

GOOLD BROWN. 

J^ew YorK Hmo. 12A, 1(26. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Man is susceptible of feelings and affections 
as strong as he is capable of conceiving. The 
objects and the occasions of these mightiest 
movements of the soul, are infinitely various, and 
often apparently inadequate to the effects ob- 
served or experienced. The widest extremes 
in nature are seen in things which stand in moral 
contrast. The heirs of a lively hope in Christ, 
are represented by the pen of inspiration, as re- 
joicing, even in this world, " with joy unspeak' 
abkr [/■ Pd- i- y-O while we know that the inex- 
tinguishable desire after happiness may be di- 
verted from its proper object, to the pursuit of 
something which shall lead to disappointment 
inconceivably bitter. 

It has been often remarked, that, of what is 
most nearly interesting to us as individuals, oth- 
ers know little. A manly spirit naturally con- 
ceals its own afflictions, and bears its own suf- 
ferings in silence. The arrows which inflict the 
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teenest anguish, are thrown by invisible hands j 
and the purest happiness known on earth, is a 
joy with which "the stranger intermeddleth not." 
Men are therefore Httle quaHfied to estimate the 
happiness or misery that falls to the lot even of 
their intimate acquaintance. A man's charac- 
ter and manners, however, are subject to obser- 
vation ; and, " in the lips of him tliat hath under- 
standing, wisdom is found." [Prov. x. 13,] His 
actions and hia fortunes may be well known; 
and these may be subjects of deep interest to 
others. 

That it is our duty to cherish the memory of 
those whose lives have corresponded with a 
good profession, is without dispute. We owe it 
to justice, to virtue, and to friendship, to honour 
the dead who, living, were worthy of honour. 
They were our kindred — and a kindred fate is 
ours. 

Among all the vicissitudes that men are wit- 
nesses to, and all the studies which may employ 
their thoughts, there is no other subject of con- 
templation which comes before them with such 
solemn interest, as that change which terminates 
their earthly career. It is universally acknowl- 
edged to be an awful thing, to die; — though, per- 
haps, if rightly considered, it is a no less awful 
thing, to live. Life is a state of solemn responsi- 
bility; death — we know not what — " It doth not 
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INTRODUCTION. 



memorial of it is bequeathed to survivcre; and ffl 
life ofpiefy and virtue is worthy to be " in ever- ( 
lasting remembrance." 

In respect to morals, example is more power- 
ful than reasoning. Though virtue stands upon 
eternal truth, she needs her witnesses. And these, 
like Abel, though dead, may yet speak. Their 
lives may descend as legacies to countless gen- 
erations, animating the votary of truth, admon- 
ishing the wanderer, and bearing testimony to 
that wisdom whose ways are ways of pleasant- m 
ness, and all whose paths are peace. | 

The tender sympathies of our nature were not 
given in vain; nor are we forbidden to mourn 
the ravages of death. Jesus wept over him 
whom he loved, ere he called him from the 
breatldess grave ; — the Pattern of perfection 
" groaned in spirit and was troubled," when he 
saw the anguish of surviving friends. We may 
feel the vanity of our perishing monuments- — we 
may mourn with unavailing tears; but it is na- 
ture that pours the tribute of sorrow — it is nature 
that inscribes the monumental record. And he 
who feels not — who remembers not — the loss of 
a friend, has little known the happiness of 
friendship. 

But, while we melt in sadness (o behold the I 
goodliness of man, passing away as the flower of 
the field : while we pause to contemplate our short 
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have no significance, and who are ready to 
" speak evil of the things which they know not?" 
Let them deride. To our view, there is not only 
a glorious display in the Christian doctrine, but 
an incomparahle excellence in the patient self- 
possession of a Christian spirit. 

With what special consolation does the doc- 
trine of immortality bind up the heart of those who 
mourn for departed friends! "I would not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren," said the apostle to 
them of Thessalonica — "I would not have you to 
be ignorant, concerning them which are asleep; 
that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no 
hope. For, if we believe that Jesus died, and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him." [/. Thess. iv. 1.3.] While 
many recollections are centring upon our late 
worthy and excellent associate, and mingled 
feelings are awakening at the remembrance of 
his early doom, are there not many of us, who 
can adopt this language towards him .^ 

Wc sorrow not with hopeless grieving, 

Though vie lov'd thee and do grieve: 

Thou hadst comfort Id believing, 

And ive humbly do believe. 
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structed in the common branches of learning, 
Tlie arrangement being satisfactory, this school 
was continued for a considerable time; and here 
Robert acquired a competent knowledge of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, &:c. ; with which his subsequent applica- 
tion, and the practice of teaching, gave him at 
length a minute and accurate acquaintance. 

When he was twelve or thirteen years of age, 
he was sent to this city, boarded by an intimate 
friend of his parents, and instructed by Benja- 
min Clark in the rudiments of Latin. He was 
also more than once a pupil in the Friends' 
Boarding School at Nine Partners, Dutchess 
county. It was here that the writer of this 
memoir, about the end of the year 1812, first be- 
came acquainted with hira. Being then in his 
nineteenth year, he acted as an assistant teacher, 
and at the same time pursued his Latin and other 
studies, with diligence and success. In these 
pursuits he was aided by the writer; whom he 
then assisted in school; and who now, after an 
acquaintance of more than thirteen years, in 
recording these recollections of him, would bear 
this testimony to his name — that I never knew a 
man better calculated to secure the permanent esteem of 
his intimates. 

In the winter of 1813, being in his twentieth 
year, he took the plage of principal teacher in 
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the Institution mentioned; and discharged the 
duties of his office to satisfaction, till he left it, 
and removed to this city. Here he taught, for 
several years, the female department of John 
Griscoin's Seminary in Green-street; and after- 
wards took a similar school of his own in Rose- 
Btreet; which he continued till the decline of 
his health compelled him to relinquish it, in 
Third-month last. 

He was married to Hannah B. Smith, of Bur- 
lington, N. J. in the sqmmer of 1 824 ; and was a 
housekeeper about a year and a half After the 
relinquishment of his school, he remained in the 
city but a few weeks. Being weary of its bustle, 
he took his final leave of it, about the first of 
Fifth-month, 1826, and withdrew, with his wife 
and infant son, to his father's residence at Ma- 
maroneck ; where he found, and greatly rejoiced 
to find, that quietude which he said he had long 
desired. 

But his disease, being a seated pulmonary 
affection, had already advanced beyond the 
check of natural means. Its progress was uni- 
form and rapid. Yet, in all his sufferings, 
his mind remained calm, sweet, and peaceful. 
Resigned to the will of God, and asking only 
abiUfy (o keep the word of His patience, he 
saw the wasting of his earthly tabernacle, with- 
out a sigh of discontent ; saying, " I do not wish 
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it otherwise." And, on the morning of Seventh- 
month, 8th, leaning upon the bosom of his affec- 
tionate father, with whom he had just been con- 
versing, — gently as an infant fails asleep, he 
breathed his redeemed spirit into the bosom of 
his Father in heaven. 

Thus was one of the most amiable of men, at 
the age of thirty-two, by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, taken away from the midst of usefulness, 
from the most endearing connexions known in 
life; leaving all who knew him, to lament their 
loss, and the shortness of his spotless life. For, 
in the relations of husband, father, son, he was 
a pattern of what is held most dear; as a friend, 
he was constant, kind, and sincere; as a citizen, 
he was just, liberal, and beneficent. A large 
and solemn funeral attended his ashes to their 
sacred repose. And already has the wild flower 
bloomed and faded over him who was so re- 
cently our companion. 

His only sister, who was a pattern to her sex, 
being no less remarkable for piety and benevo- 
lence, during the last years of her life, than for 
the strength and quickness of her understand- 
ing, died, in the bloom of youth, in the year 1816. 
A short and interesting account of her last ill- 
ness and her death, witten by her parents, was 
published the following year. 
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Having tbns briefly glanced over the Iiistory 
of our departed friend, it may be profitable for 
us to contemplate bis character a little more 
minutely. The true dignity of raan consists 
chiefly in four things; prudence, knowledge, 
virtue, and piety. Let us therefore consider the 
character of our beloved associate with refer- 
ence to these several particulars. 

Prudence is that practical wisdom which en- 
ables a man to pursue a right course of con- 
duct in the treatment of persons, and in the man- 
agement of affairs. It supposes discernment and 
reflection, and is the attribute of those who are 
governed by reason, rather than by passion. It 
is a point of character over which education 
doubtless has great influence; for propriety of 
behaviour, a modest assurance of manners, and 
address in the performance of services, are in- 
compatible with ignorance and inexperience. 

In this view of it, we need not hesitate to say, 
that the character of Robert F. Mott was highly 
worthy of imitation. Few persons of his years 
have been in all things so uniformly discreef. 
Firm in principle, yet modest almost to a fault, 
he was a man against whom malignity itself could 
find no plea for enmity. He was no boaster, no 
challenger of strife; he enjoyed no victory won 
by the passions of others, for he aimed at a con- 
quest over his own. He desired no oflice for os- 




tentat^; he solicited no appointment for profif 
or honour ; but, skilful and ready to do good, he 
performed the duties of many offices aud many 
appointments, in a manner worthy of the highest 
commendation. He was punctual, exact, and 
diligent, in the management both of his own 
business, and of that with which he was charged. 
In respect to fortune, he lived contentedly in that 
mediocrity which the wise have considered the 
most favourable to virtue and to happiness. He 
had, in an uncommon degree, the atiectionate 
confidence of those whom he instructed, and 
the sincere esteem of those with whom he asso- 
ciated. 

His general habits were domestic and retired. 
Concourse and noise, parade and fashionable 
amusement, he ever shunned. He sought little 
company beyond the circle of bis nearest rela- 
tives; and, when abroad, was inclined to reserve. 
He was always plain in speech, behaviour, and 
apparel. Among his friends, his manners were 
gentle, cheerful, and agreeable; but in his great- 
est familiarity, he always preserved more dig- 
nity of deportment, than is common to young 
men. None can be less inclined to suspicion and 
jealousy ; few guard so diligently against detrac- 
tion and slander. He enjoyed no company whose 
conversation tended not to improvement. He 
knew the vanity of that applause which levity 
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and folly may yfin from the thoughtless ; and had 
no ambition to be admired by those whom he 
could not esteem. 

He was a man whose studies and thoughts 
tended to seriousness and real utility. Cool in 
judgement and habituated to reflection, studious 
of right and accustomed to weigh the ultimate 
consequences of his words and actions, he pos- 
sessed a mind too steady to be set afloat by spe- 
cious arguments, a heart too sincere to flatter 
for present advantage, a temper too meek to be 
easily irritated, and a soul too upright to assent 
to that which he did not approve. In the seve- 
ral societies to which he belonged, he always 
seemed reluctant to speak, yet would not be 
guilty of a silent acquiescence in that which he 
thought to be wrong. Though he seldom en- 
larged in argument, he dared, (apparently, on 
all occasions,) to be honest, and to declare his 
sentiments without respect of persons. His firm- 
ness was firmness of principle; untinctured with 
the assurance of dogmatism, or the acrimony of 
party spirit To the opinions of others, he was 
ever disposed to show a decent regard; but, 
having placed his happiness upon other basis 
than popular applause, he felt and exercised 
the independence of a man in the liberty of 
the truth. 
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In regard to Knovhdge, some discrimination 
Ja necessary. Its objects and applications being 
various in kind, it is possible to commend it 
without desert, and to pursue it without profit. 
Nor is it easy to know what measure of praise 
or censure is due to any one, on account of what 
he has laboured or neglected to acquire. Oa 
the subject of mental improvement, the viewBi 
of our late friend ditTered little from those of thi 
writer. A few observations will therefore b^'- 
made, first upon the subject itself, and then upon 
the nature and extent of his acquisitions. 

The knowledge attained, or even attainable, 
by man in his present state, is as nothing, in com- 
parison of that boundless reach from which his 
indolence or his incapacity debars him. The 
wisest see this with the greatest clearness ; and, 
where so much remains unknown, Ihey find no 
ground for pride or self-exaltation in the gifts and 
attainments which set them in some respects 
above their fellows. And though the apostle Paul, 
taking a certain view of the subject, has eaid, 
" Knowledge pufTcth up," [/. Car. viii. 1.] it is 
evident that the soundest learning is not incon- 
sistent with humility. There is a vain and use- 
less knowledge that puffeth up ; and there is also 
a wisdom not worthy of praise. But wisdom is, 
properly, knowledge applied to practical good; 
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and, though the terms, wisdom and knowledge^ 
are capable of serious contrast, all knowl- 
edge is desirable that tends to happiness. It is 
written: "A wise man will hear, and increase 
learning; and a man of understanding shall at- 
tain unto wise counsels." [Prov. i. 5.] " When 
wisdom entereth into thine heart, and knowl- 
edge is pleasant unto thy soul ; discretion shall 
preserve thee, understanding shall keep thee.'' 
[Prov. ii. 10.] **The excellency of knowledge 
is, that wisdom giveth life to them that have it.'* 
\Eccl vii. 12.] 

We all are endowed with faculties designed 
for use; and he is as far from wisdom who neg- 
lects and despises that portion of knowledge 
which is within hig reach, as he who is con- 
ceited of the little he has attained. It is impos- 
sible that a great, a generous, or a worthy mind, 
should not feel an ardent desire after knowledge. 
This desire may possibly be misguided; and 
here is a point in which ^^ wisdom is profitable to 
direct" The ambitious and the fashionable 
desire a knowledge of the world and its accom- 
plishments: the presumptuous and speculative 
desire a knowledge of things which are not, or 
which God has hidden from them: the humble 
and believing desire a knowledge of Him " in 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge ;" and to be of the number of " those 
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who. by reason of use, have their senses exer- 
cleed to discern both good and evil." [He&, v. 1 4.] 

in every condition that admits of it, the im- 
provement of the mind in useful knowledge, is 
evidently both our duty and our interest. Among 
beings endowed with understanding, the most 
obviouii difTerence is that which results from the 
different degrees of knowledge to which they 
attain. And no one can tell how great the ad- 
vantage he may gain by a due improvement of 
his mental faculties. We know that our late 
associate regarded the subject in this light, and 
Was diligent both in acquiring and in imparting 
that knowledge which he thought to be solid, 
and useful in the world. Yet he did not forget 
that learning may be over-rated; as appears by 
the following sentiment from his own pen: "The 
cause of literature frequently suffers more from 
the errors of its advocates, than from the attacks 
of its enemies. By ascribing to learning, pow- 
ers which it does not possess, they not only 
pose it to danger from the refutation of their 
assertion, but may cause its true and proper 
attributes to be brought into doubt. If the bar 
of iron receives no additional strength from the 
hand of the polisher, at least it reflects better 
the light that falls upon it." 

Of the studies which he pursued, some men- 
tion has been made. He acquired a critical ac- 
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quaintance with the English language, and a com- 
petent knowledge of the Latin and the French, 
which he also taught in his school. Astronomy, 
mathematics^ philosophy, and chemistry, he like- 
wise studied with some success. His reading 
was select and elegant. He wrote rapidly, cor- 
rectly, and handsomely; and was admirably 
qualified for the duties of a secretary. With his 
skill in offices of this kind, almost all the socie- 
ties to which he belonged, are well acquainted. 
He was undoubtedly a man of more than ordi- 
nary genius. He had naturally a vigorous un- 
derstanding, which was carefully developed by 
early instruction, and enriched by a consider- 
able share of learning; while the balance of 
other principles preserved his mind from the 
least tincture of pedantry. His fancy was lively 
and playful ; his taste, refined and poetical. His 
compositions consisted mostly of official docu- 
ments, relating to our charitable institutions; and 
of occasional pieces in prose and poetry, none 
of which he appears to have designed for publi- 
cation under his own name. Being much en- 
gaged in his own business, and in offices of a 
chiaritable nature, he never undertook any lite- 
rary work which would demand much time and 
labour. The following short specimens of his 
poetical composition, are inserted, that his ge- 
nius may speak for itself: 
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All shoreless and blue, ae the billowy deep, 
Ontario's wave spread abroad to the west; 

And waters and winds, sunk in balmiest sleep, 
On the bosom of evening were sweetly at rest. 

The full moon, in renovate beauly and youth, 

Seem'd to trust in the wave as it treacherous lay — 

Ah ! how could that wave, io the semblance of truth. 
One beam of its lovehness move to betray ! 

Is the flood ever fickle 7 the heart never true 1 
Bternally turning with passion and guile T — 

No— the wave had forgot that a breeze ever blew, 
And the moonbeam arose from its breast with a smile, 

O! if to the soul such a moment is given, 
'Tis when, lighted up with devotion and love. 

The heart, glowing bright with the image of heaven, 
Keflects ev'ry ray to its fountain above. 

It is to be regretted, that, of his numerous i 
poetical pieces, several were left unfinished. 
Continuing to enjoy his mental faculties un- 
clouded till the last, even after he left the city, 
he endeavoured to record in numhers the har- 
mony of his soul; and, though very weak, in*! 
body, composed several pieces, Mhich show at 
©nee the purity and strength of his mind. 
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The following beautiful fragment, wKich is 
supposed to be one of his last, was found written 
with a pencil in his pocket-book. It appears to 
want a stanza or two after the seventh, and not 
to be brought to the intended conclusion. It is 
simply entitled 

" MOTHER." 



There was a music in my heart, 
And I would give it to the lyre; 

In haste my rapture to impart, 
I pass'd my fingers o'er the wire. 

"O! if thou touch that sweetest string," 
(Forth from the lyre an echo came,) 

" Not thus thy hand at random fling; 
For Mother is a holy name." 

^^. . I paua'd — and soft the voice pursued — 

■ " Art thou on grateful record bent ? 

■' ^ , • Then have thy feelings yet to prove, 
That the full heart is impotent. — " 

There is a name lo nature dear, 

No fonder title can she claim ; 
No sweeter accent greets her ear ; — 
For Mother is that blessed name. 
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What though I tempt the theme in vain, 

Is there a heart forbids the lay ? 
A tongue whose ba.'ie, whoso thankless strain, J 

Denies the debt it ne'er can pay ? „-■' 7i 
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From iDfancy to manhood's prim«9 
The yearnings of maternal love 

Pursue her son to ev'ry clime, 
With benedictions from above. 

See how she clasps her darling boff 
Her bosom heav'd with hopes and fears!- 

Say, was it sorrow turned to joy, 
Or joy that melted into tears 1 

[Here the connexion is broken.] 



Then, on my agonizing head. 
Thy hand so tenderly was laid — 

Not thousand words by angels said, 
The same sweet feeling had convey'd. 

And'though each nerve was racked with pain, 
Thy soothing voice, my mother dear, 

Would thrill through all my tortur'd frame, 
And yield a momentary cheer. 

*Thou couldst my little griefs beguile, 

(The summer clouds of childhood's day,) 

Tin sorrow, ambush'd by a smile, 
Roll'd, ghttering, from its fount away. 



In respect to Virtue, the character of our be- 
loved friend was in entire accordance with what 
has been said on the points already considered. 
He loved the truth for its own salte; and he 
practised virtue, as the only way of consulting 
his own happiness and that of others. He re- 
membered the uncertainty of life, and restraijied 
his hand from evil: be pondered the purpose 
of life, and diligently laboured to do good. The 
records of charity are his eulogium : 'tis there 
his name is written; and there shall his death 
be recorded with tears. His heart, his mind 
was liberal. He readily and cordially united 
with every scheme of improvement in which 
he thought he could be useful ; and was ever 
remarkable for the steadiness of his attachment 
to those institutions whose objects he approved, 
and with which he stood connected. 

He was by birtli a member of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers; firmly attached to its prin- 
ciples, from the age at which he was able to 
apprehend them; and, during the last years of 
his lite, actively useful in its concerns. He was 
eight years an active member of the New-York 
Manumission Society; in which beheld several 
offices, and performed many services. He was 
once secretary to the American Convention lor 

\_-j promoting the Abolition of Slavery; au at>so- 
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ciation formed in 1794, whose statet! meeting 
are held biennially in Philadelphia. He was 
three jears secretary to the Board of Trustees 
of the African Free Schools in this city. He 
was secretary to the Society for the reformation 
of Juvenile Delinquents; by which society the 
House of Refuge was instituted. He was a 
useful member of the Public School Society. 
He was seven years clerk to the Tract Associ- 
ation of Friends in this city. He was a zealous 
member of the Association for the education of 
coloured male adults; and was one of the last 
(o relinquish the design. He was eight years a 
member of the Teachers' Society; and was for 
the most part a diligent attender of its meetings. 
He was nearly ten years a member of the Callio- 
pean Society; was a frequent and agreeable con- 
tributer to its literary exercises; and held the 
office of President at the time of his death. 

In all these labours and social connexions, the 
purity of his motives is above suspicion. His 
benevolence will no man question, who believes 
that benevolence has a resting place on earth. 
He considered society the proper sphere of 
human virtue. He saw with regret and sympa- 
thy the miseries to which many are exposed, 
and desired that ail his public actions might 
have a practical and beneficial bearing upon the 
public happiness. 



It was evident that he endeavoured to con- 
form his conduct to a far higher standard of 
virtue, than that by which men in general are 
wont to judge of moral actions. He looked at 
consequences more remote, than do the gener- 
ality of men. He leaned neither upon public 
opinion, nor upon the words of statutes. He 
leaned not (we trust) unto his own underatand- 
sfanding; but was disposed, in all his ways to 
acknowledge God, that he might direct his paths. 

In respect to Piety, which was the strongest 
mark of his character, though he exhibited the 
fruits of the Spirit in an uncommon degree, and 
endeavoured to serve his Creator " acceptably, 
in reverence and godly fear," it was not given 
him to triumph wilh that rapturous assurance 
which some have expressed. The work of grace 
was to him an humbling operation; and the 
wages of his faithfulness were not ecstasies, but 
a constant serenity of joy, which fixed a sweet 
expression of benignity upon his countenance. 
He lived happily and died peacefully in that 
hope which "maketh not aslmmed." 

He was an unshaken believer in the princi- 
ples and doctrines of the religious society to 
which he belonged; regarding them as the sub- 
stance of the true Christian divinity. Yet, be- 
lieving in the universalitj of the grace of God 
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through Christ, he was no sectary, in the proper 
sense of the term. His religion was an internal 
practical principle, unearthly and incorruptible, 
to which he considered it an unspeakable favour 
to have been brought, and bj which he endea- 
voured in all humility to walk. But having an 
utter aversion to every thing which looks like 
religious gossiping, and dreading a presumptu- 
ous confidence, he spoke little of his own expe- 
rience. To him every holy name was a thing of 
reverence. Sublime conceptions of the awful 
majesty and purity of the divine character, sub- 
dued his soul, and kept the door of his lips from 
all light or familiar mention of hallowed things. 

Of meetings for religious worship he was al- 
ways a diligent attender; for he delighted to 
wait upon God with those who acknowledge 
Him, and to meditate on things divine. The 
sacred Scriptures, which he considered invalu- 
able, he read much; and whatsoever he judged 
to be contrary lo them, or not according to the 
analogy of the faith in Christ, formed no part of 
his creed. Rationally convinced of their genu- 
ineness and authenticity, he drew from them in- 
struction, untinctured with bigotry. Liberty of 
conscience and freedom of opinion were ever 
dear to him ; and the privileges which he claim- 
ed for himself, he readily granted to others. 
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He was not unfriendly to Free inquiry; bul 
he knew, that, by the Hmits given to the human 
faculties, God has set bounds to our researches. 
That which was made known by competent 
evidence, he readily received as truth, whether 
he were able fully to comprehend it or not. For, 
as Dr. Johnson has well observed, " He who will 
determine against that which he knows, because 
there may be something which he knows not, 
is not to be admitted among reasonable beings." 
We believe the doctrines of astronomy; — yet 
who can comprehend the stars .'' or who will in- 
quire whether their number is even or odd? 

God never meant that man should scale the heavona 
By stride of human wisdom. — Cowper. 

And they to whom the mysteries of his spiritual 
kingdom have been the most fully revealed, have 
confessed that they saw through a glass darkly — 
that they knew but in part. [/. Cor. xiii. 12.] 

But they knew, and we trust our friend also 
knew, that Christianity is not a baseless fabric. 
Being brought, through the power of that re- 
ligion, to an uncommon degree of benignity of 
spirit, he had "the witness in himself;" [/. John 
V, 10.] and, agreeably to the promise of its Au- 
thor, in endeavouring to do the will of God, he 
knew of the doctrine, and received it as divine. 



Built upon the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles, the tenets ofhis faith were held in the 
soberness of truth, and never urged but in the 
spirit of meekness and of a sound mind. 

If a life of purity and virtue, of integrity and 
benevolence — if active exertions for the good 
of mankind — if a strict and serious attention to 
religious duties — if the sweetest exhibition of the 
Christian graces, love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance — if the calmest resignation on the bed of 
sickness — if a tender conscience and an un- 
clouded intellect, entering undaunted the valley 
and shadow of death — are evidences of piety; 
all these have lent their united testimony to the 
piety of our lamented friend, Robert F. Mott. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Qh! loVd and bonour'd one! whose worthy name 
'' To skilless hands, unlike thine ovtd, was lell ! 
' Friendship that mourns, all lonely and bereft, 
Strikes but a chord unworthy of Ihy claim! 
For, ah! no spark of genius' sacred flame, 

Like that which burn'd within thy bosom pure. 
Seconds the wish to give thy worth to fame. 

Yet are thy glories destin'd to endure. 
Eternal records, in the realms above, 

Shall keep thy name, while endless ages roll : 
Thy faith was centred in Redeeming Love, ] 

And peace with God sustain'd (hy parting sonL * 
O! might the mantle of (hy spirit rest ' 

On him that wails thee — he, even he, were blest. 

Nete York, lUmo, 28th, 1888. 
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